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interests, motives that sometimes clashed and sometimes
co-operated.
To understand such a period, a close and cautious
investigation of numerous individual cases is indispens-
able.   To the follower of the Marxist theory, however,
it is a simple matter, doubts do not assail him and all
questions are answered in advance.    The Reformation
in Germany, says Labriola, was an economic uprising
of the German nation against the exploitation of the
Papal Court.1    Luther erroneously mistook the move-
ment in his favour for a return to true Christianity.
" When we consider the consequences visible only long
afterwards,  the growth  of the  territorial  sovereignty
of the princes at the expense of the Emperor's power
and of the international influence of the Pope, the grow-
ing power of the towns as contrasted with the feudal
lords, the suppression of the peasant rising, and of the
truly proletarian movement of the Anabaptists, when
we consider all this, we are in a position to reconstruct
the economic causes of the Reformation.    In the same
proportion as the Reformation progresses, these conse-
quences are revealed.    This is an obvious proof. . . ."
" The profane and prosaic driving forces behind the
Reformation are particularly manifest in France, where
the movement was not successful, in the Netherlands,
where  the  conflicting  economic  interests  are  clearly
visible, beside the national antagonism, in the struggle
against the Spaniards, and still more so in England,
where the religious reform was carried through by brute
force, so that the transition to a state of things preparing
the  necessary  conditions  of  capitalism   and   modem
bourgeois-domination is evident/'
1 La Conception matfrialiste de Vhistoire, p. 116.